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had left North Carolina, and the other came from Virginia, when very young; one had risen to be the great General of the Southwest, the other to be the beloved great statesman; one, by a single speech, had brought on the war of 1812, the other had fought it out. They both had an eye on the presidency.
MX. Schurz gives this account of the speech of Mr. Clay: "He had no personal feeling against General Jackson. On the contrary, he was sincerely and profoundly grateful to the man who, after all the disgraceful failures of the war of 1812, had so brilliantly restored the lustre of the American arms, and enabled him to go to England without mortification. But as a friend of constitutional government, he felt that he could not possibly approve of the General's lawless conduct in Florida. There is no reason to attribute the position he took to any but conscientious motives. But he was an aspirant for the presidency, and known to be such, while Jackson, too, was beginning to be whispered about as a possible candidate for that honor. Would not a frank expression of his views on Jackson's conduct appear like an attempt to injure a dreaded rival? It dawned upon him that his unnecessary flings at the Monroe Administration had subjected his motives to suspicion, and thus, while attacking, he felt himself on the defensive. He began with an almost painful effort to retrieve the ground which he feared he had lost in the confidence of the House and the country. 'In rising to address you, sir,' he said, 'I must be allowed to say that all inferences drawn from the course which it will be my painful duty to take in this discussion, of unfriendliness either to the Chief Magistrate of the country or to the illustrious military chieftain whose operations are under investigation, will be wholly unfounded. Toward that distinguished Captain who shed so much glory on our country, whose renown constitutes so great a portion of its moral property, I never had, I never can have, any other feelingsf the order of the 26th of December, 1817, and copies of the orders of General Gaines therein referred to; from a perusal of which you will perceive that the order to me has no reference to those prohibitory orders to General Gaines that you have referred to. "It will afford me pleasure to aid the Government in procuring any testimony that may be necessary to prove the several requi-riety as well as with the policy you have pointed out, of taking the heads of the departments from the four grand sections of the United States, where each section can afford a character of equal fitness; where that cannot be done, fitness and not locality ought to govern; the Executive being entitled to the best talents, when combined with other necessary qualifications, that the Union can afford.
